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sort reported by Gold and Reimer (1975) for youths are available for adults.3
Some striking self-report evidence is available for a small sample of highly active adult California felons studied by Petersilia et al. (1977). They divided the criminal "career" of their subjects into three periods, which they labeled juvenile, young adult, and adult. The juvenile period extended from the first self-reported offense through release from the first juvenile incarceration, and its median duration was 1.3 years. The young adult period extended from release from the first juvenile incarceration to release from the first adult incarceration and had a median duration of 6.4 years. The adult period spans the time since release from the person's first adult incarceration, with a median of 10.3 years for the sample. Even for this highly active group of criminals, self-reported offenses per month of street time dropped off sharply from 3.28 for the juvenile period to 1.52 during the young adult period and 0.64 during the adult period.
Evidence about age and criminal behavior derived from the reports of victims is indirect and often based on perceptions of doubtful accuracy. Nevertheless, some insight into the relation of age with delinquency may be gleaned from surveys of victims. Hindelang (1976) summarized victim perceptions from surveys by the Census Bureau and the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) in eight cities that suggest the following percentages as estimates of the proportions of offenders aged 12 to 20: assaultive violence with theft, 39 percent; assaultive violence without theft, 31 percent; personal theft without injury, 42 percent; and larceny, 51 percent. These proportions, which are much higher than the proportion of the population in this age range, contribute to the general picture of crime as a phenomenon of youth.
In summary, although no single source of evidence about the relation of delinquent behavior to age is clear and compelling, the evidence from official data, self-reports, and victim surveys converges in implying that participation in delinquent behavior increases throughout adolescence to peak at around 16 years of age and then drops off as youths grow older.4
3The only nationally representative study (Bachman et al. 1978) that examined self-reported delinquent behavior for boys in the high school years up to age 23 did not use a consistent recall period for the youths at different ages, making this a poor source of trends with age. Nevertheless, the results do suggest a decline as youths age after tenth grade. Reports by Wallerstein and Wyle (1947), for example, illustrate that adults of all social levels commit crimes of one sort or another, but provide poor bases for comprehensive evaluative statements about age or social class trends.
4The early study of age and first offense by Goring (1972) is of more than historical interest, although his specific results may be out of date. His peak ages for first conviction are higher than current estimates.